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I. The Peace Concept of Early Buddhism 


The concept of ‘“ peace” is expressed with the word 
’sinti in both the ancient and modern languages of 
India. As ’sdnti is described as the ideal state of man 
in Buddhist literature, we can say that Buddhism has 
aimed at peace in its long history. 

The principle of action in relation to others in 
Buddhist ethics has been regarded as_ benevolence 
(maitri), which might be defined as love in its pure 
form. The most conspicuous illustration of it is 
the love of a mother toward her children. 

“ Just as with her own life 

A mother shields from hurt her own, her only, 
child, — 

Let all-embracing thoughts 

For all that lives be thine, 

An all-embracing love 


For all the universe 

In all its heights and depths 

And breadth, unstinted love, 

Unmarred by hate within, 

Not rousing enmity. (Suttaniptad, vv. 149; 150)” 

For those who endeavour to practise benevolence 
there is no discrimination. 

With all am I a friend, comrade, to all, 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in good will is my delight. (tr. by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids) 

Even to our enemies we should be compassionate. 
Sariputta, the Elder, is said to have expressed himself 
as follows: 

“Cherish compassion even to your enemy. Pervade 
everywhere with the mind of benevolence! This 
is the teaching of the Buddhas.” 

(a verse cited in the Milindapanha, ed. Trencker, 
p. 394) 

The peace concept of Buddism was established on 
the basis of the spirit of benevolence. 

Shakyamuni deplored that the peaceful life of com- 
mon people was seriously damaged owing to the con- 
flicts of various states which occurred in the days of 
the rise of Buddhism. People seek riches; kings want 
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the expansion of territories. (Majjhimanikdaya, vol. II. 
p. 72 Gatha) 
The king having forcibly conquered the earth, 
To the shore of the ocean, holding the land 
This side of the sea, may yet all unsatisfied 
Hanker after the further side also. (tr. by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids) 

For that purpose kings begin warfare, and trouble 
common people with distresses and damage. They 
oppress their subjects arbitrarily with strong sover- 
eignty. In this respect kings are not different from 
robbers. 

“ The ksatriyas on the throne are just like serpents. 
When they get angry, they inflict punishments upon 
common people. So try so that they will not be re- 
sented, and that you may keep your life in safety.” 
(Samyutta-Nikaya, vol. I, p. 69 Gatha) 

Shakyamuni, withdrew himself from the reign by 
kings as far as possible, and aimed at establishing an 
ideal society (sangha) among recluses, thereby amelio- 
rating society at large under the spiritual influence 
of Buddhism. He was not a politician who wanted 
to improve society with political power, nor a dema- 
gogue who used the passions of the populace for his 
own interests. He made much of the spiritual and 
moral influence by persuasion which one man wields 
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over another, and aimed at social amelioration by 
non-violence. The order founded by him _ never 
resorted to punishment by power, in contrast with 
the orders of other religions. The punishments in- 
flicted by the Buddhist order upon its members when 
they performes misdeeds are based upon the voluntary 
agreement of the punished. Punishments were not 
extended to those who wanted to leave the order. 

Such a thorough-going pacifism makes Buddhist 
ascetics keep aloof from military affairs. According 
to the rules ordained by the order of early Buddhism, 
monks should not see armies. In case of special 
reasons they may put up in the army for two or 
three nights, but no more. Even while they are put- 
ting up, they should not see the parade or exercises 
of the army. (Pacittiya, 48-51) 

To the secular world, they advocated the ideal of 
realizing peace. Politics should be advanced “ without 
killing, without hurting, without conquering, without 
making conquer, without becoming sad, without 
making sad, only complying with the Law (dhamma)”’. 
(Samyutta-nikdya, vol. I, p. 26: the Chinese version of 
the Samyuktagama, vol. 39, Taisho, vol. II, p. 288c) 
Early Buddhists made efforts so that wars would not 
occur, and persuaded monarchs to that effect. When 
Ajatasattu, the king of Magadha wanted to attack 
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the Vajjis neighboring to it, and sounded out the 
opinion of Shakyamuni through his minister, Vassa- 
kara, he admonished him not to wage a war. (Mahda- 
parinibbana-suttanta, and the Chinese versions corres- 
ponding to it.). 

To prevent military invasion by means of spiritual 
inculcation, however, was of limited power. Even 
Gotama Buddha himself could not do anything. 
Vidiidabha, a son of King Pasenadi of Kosala, besieged 
Kapilavastu, the capital of the Sakyas with the four 
kinds of armies. When the invading army passed, 
Shakyamuni was sitting in meditation under a wither- 
ed tree. Seeing him, Vidtdabha asked him: “Why 
are you sitting thus under a withered tree, while 
there are many fully leaved trees with their branches 
copiously grown?” The sage answered: ‘“ The shade 
of relatives is superior to that of non-relatives.” 
Hearing this, the prince refrained from attacking 
Kapilavastu, and returned home. Vididabha came 
again to attack the capital, and the same thing was 
repeated. When he came the third time, Moggal- 
lana, disciple of Shakyamuni suggested that he cover 
Kapilavastu with a (miraculously made) iron basket. 
And the master did not agree to the proposal, and 
said: ‘Previous deeds (Kamma) are now ripe for me. 
We shall re eiveofruits.” He let things go on, and 
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the Sakyas were massacred by Vididabha. (The Chi- 
nese version of the Ekottardgama, vol. 26) In those 
days many cities were going to be overcome by 
a powerful king doms, and the Sakyas could not avoid 
this fate, which was beyond the power of early Bud- 
dhists. 

In order to maintain peace over a wide territory, 
powerful soverainty and well-established social or- 
ganization are needed. These were realised by King 
Asoka in later days. 


II. The peace Concept of Mahayana Buddhism 


The ideal of benevolence was emphasized in Ma- 
hayana Buddhism in later days. Pacifism was espe- 
cially advocated. The ideal ruler should govern his 
country with a moderate policy, and keep the peace, 
without invading other countries. ‘A king should 
fulfil the duties of a king which have been observed 
by his ancestors, cherish all the subjects in his coun- 
try, guard his own country, and not invade the ter- 
ritories of other countries.” (Mahdayana-samnipata- 
ksitigarbha-dasacakra-sittra, vol. 2, Taisho, vol. 13, p. 
733 a) “A king should aim at bringing forth beati- 
tude and profit through the concord of all countries” 
(The larger version of the Gandavyitha, vol. 11, Taisho, 
vol. 10, p. 713 a) 


To act as a war-monger and mischief-maker to cause 
a war, and thereby to make profits was strictly for- 
bidden by the disciplines of Mahayana. “O, you, son 
of Buddha! You should not act on behalf of a coun- 
try, nor join an army, nor organize an army to kill 
people, in order to make profits. No a bodhisattva 
should not even frequent an army. How much less 
become the enemy of a country! If he does so inten- 
tionally, he begets a light sin.” (Brahmajadla-sitra, 
Article 11, Taisho, vol. 24, p. 1005 c) 

It was regarded as ideal to have other countries 
give up weapons spontaneously, without resorting to 
force. Cakravartin, the ideal universal monarch, 
does not threaten people with force, gives up 
weapons, does not hurt people. So, kings and people 
under his rule do not move from their own abodes, 
for he does not deprive them of their peaceful abodes. 
All countries surrender to him without being forced by 
means of weapons. (Mahdsatyaka-nirgrantha-nirdesa- 
stttra. Taisho, vol. 9, p. 332a-b. In the Abhidhar- 
makosasastra, vol. 12, p. 12 b, also, nearly the same 
thing is set forth.) A king should conquer the four 
quarters with virtues, and fulfil his duties. (The 
larger version of the Gandavytha, vol. 11, Taisho, vol. 
10, p. 712 c) King ’Suddhodana, father of Shakyamuni, 
is laud ed as having defeated his enemies by good deeds, 
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without waging a war. (Buddhacarita, II, 40. Taisho, 
vol. 17, p.515 a) “Even if an army of another coun- 
try should invade and plunder, a king should know 
first whether the soldiers are brave or cowerd, and 
then conclude peace by means of expediency”. (Dhar- 
masamuccaya-sitra, Taisho, vol. 17, p. 515 a) 

It is likely that such an ideal was realised to some 
extent. To Gunavarman, an Indian priest who came 
to China, a Chinese king asked: ‘“ When foreign 
armies are going to invade my country, what should 
Ido? If we fight, there must be many casualties. 
If we do not repulse them, my country will be im- 
perilled. O master, please tell me what todo!” The 
monk answered: “Just entertain a compassionate mind, 
do not have a hurtful mind!” The king adopted his 
advice. When the banners were going to be hoisted 
and the drums beaten, the enemies retreated. (A 
Historiography of Eminent Priests, vol. 3, Taisho, vol. 
50, p. 340 b) 

The above-mentioned passages teach only us not to 
hurt enemies. They do not teach us to repulse them 
deliberately. But, when enemies have invaded actu- 
ally, what should we do? A king should observe the 
duty of protecting the territory. (Saddhamasmrtyu- 
pasthana-sttra, vol. 5, Taisho, vol. 17, p. 32 a) Other 
countries may take advantage of the peaceful at- 
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titude of the king: his subjects may rebel. So the 
expediencies to protect the country are discussed in 
detail. (The larger version of the Gandavytha, vol. 
11, Thisho. 10, p. 712 c; Mahayana-mahasamnipata- 
ksitigarbha-dasacakrasittra, vol. 2, Taisho, vol. 13, p. 
732 c) The Buddhists, pacifists as they were, had to 
take the problem of defense seriously, being situated 
among the conflicts of feudal states. 

Because of the duty of protecting his country, the 
king had to repulse the invading army of other coun- 
tries. He had to be dragged into the whirl of war- 
fare, although he was a pacifist. “When the enemy 
does dot want to carry on negotiations with the king, 
he conquers it with his army, strategical measures 
are discussed in detail. (The larger version of the 
Gandavyitha, vol. 11, Taisho, vol. 10, p. 712) To con- 
quer the enemy is solely for having people relax. 
(ibid. vol. 11, Taisho, vol. 10, p. 713 a) 


IfI. Tolerance and War 


The spirit of tolerance should be the basis for the 
collaboration of different religions for the cause of 
peace. Both Jainism and Buddhism have been regard- 
ed as religions abundant in the spirit of tolerance. 
Viewed from this standpoint, we find a curious Bud- 
dhist the Mahayana Sitra, in which a Jain monk 
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preaches the dharma and is acknowledged and praised 
by the Buddha. The sitra is entitled ‘ Dai-sassha- 
ni-ken-ji shosetu-ky6” in ancient Chinese (according 
to Japanese pronunciation). The Sanskrit original is 
is now lost; the Chinese and Tibetan version alone 
are extant. The Chinese version is contained in the 
9th volnme of the Taisho Tripitaka edited by the late 
J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe; it is mentioned in 
No. 179 of “A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka ” by B. Nanjio (Oxford 
1883). It was translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci, 
an Indian monk, in the year of A.D. 519, of the 
Northern Wéi dynasty. The Sanskrit title of the 
Chinese version must have run, * Mahasatyakanirgr- 
antha-putra-vyakarana-sitra ” The Sanskrit title -of 
the Tibetan version is “ Bodhisattva-gocaropaya- 
visaya-vikurvana-nirdésa.” 

The contents of the part of the sitra which we 
want to discuss are as follows: The Great Satyaka 
nirgrantha, as ascetic, came from a southern country 
with 880 million nirgrantha disciples. He wandered 
through many counties, teaching the peoples and final- 
ly arrived in the city of Ujjaini. (In Buddhist Sitras 
Jain ascetics are mostly called Nirgranthas). King 
Pradyota of the city welcomed him cordially. Then 
upon invitation, the Jain ascetic made a long sermon, 
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which was finally acknowledged and praised as con- 
veying the true spirit of Buddhism (saddharma) by 
the Buddha. 

The frame of this Sitra is very unusual for a Bud- 
dhist scripture. In other siitras, Buddhas, Bodhisat- 
tvas, their disciples and lay-devotees make sermons, 
but there is, except this, not a single siitra in which 
a Jain heretic (—heretic from the then Buddhist point 
of view—) deliversasermon. This form of siitra means 
that in medieval India, where this siitra was com- 
posed, Jains and Buddhists were on fairly good terms 
just as Jainas and Hindus in modern India. 

As far as I know, this siitra has not yet been dealt 
with by scholars. In the following we shall give 
some teachings set forth therein. 

In the first place the Jain ascetic teaches the king 
Pradyota the following precepts :-— 

1. One should not destroy life. 
2. One should not steal (One should not take that 
which is not given). 
3. One should refrain from unlawful sexual inter- 
course. 
One should not tell lies. 
One should not slander others. 
One should not abuse others. 
One should not indulge in vain conversation. 


See 
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8. One should refrain from covetous desire. 

9. One should refrain from anger. 

10. One should not entertain false faith i.e. one 
should believe in the law of karma and its re- 
ward.s. 

These precepts, he stresses, should be embodied in 

practical politics. 

Then he goes on to teach the king the ideal policy 
to be carried on by the universal monarch (cakra- 
vartin). His sermon is detailed and interesting. The 
ideal figure of the cakvavartin is common to Jainism 
also, but here it is set forth along Buddhist lines. 
The seven treasures of the cakravartin are discussed 
in full detail. However, in order to avoid prolixity 
we shall skip it. 

Here I just want to deal with one thing i.e. the 
problem of peace and war which is also discussed 
therein. 

The Jain ascetic teaches—The cakravartin “does 
not threaten people by force”. ‘He discards weapons; 
he does no harm to people”. So “other kings and 
living beings do not move out of their own abodes, 
because they are not deprived of their safe abodes”. 
‘All countries spontaneously obey him without being 
forced by him.” (Taisho Tripitaka IX, 332.) 

However it must have been possible in those days 
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that, however eagerly a king might build up his 
defence forces, the forces of other conntries might 
invade his country. As it was a king’s duty to pro- 
tect his own country, he had to repulse the invading 
enemy. The above-mentioned siitra describes how to 
carry on battles :— 

A king should be careful in the following respects 
before he begins warfare. In the first place, if the 
enemy is as powerful as his own army, then warfare 
will inflict damage upon both armies. There is no 
benefit thereof at all. If the enemy is more powerful 
than his own army, then, pondering that they would 
survive, and that the king with his army would be 
annibilated the king should try to solve the conflict 
between two countries by means of peaceful arbitra- 
tion (negotiations) by the good offices of his good 
friends and intimate friends of the enemy king. In 
the second place, in such cases he should try to solve 
the conflict by giving generously (unstintedly) anyth- 
ing the enemy king demands. In the third place, when 
the enemy is more numerous and his own force is 
less powerful, he should try to solve the conflict by 
arousing the astonishment of the enemy king by 
pretending that his own army is a more powerful 
force. 

If these three ways fail, then he is allowed to take 
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up arms. In this case also, he should be careful in 
the following respects. In the first place, he should 
think: “On account of the lack of mercy on the 
part of the enemy king, we have to fight with, and 
kill, living beings. However we hope that the comb- 
atants will kill as few as possible”. It means that he 
wants to protect living beings. In the second place, 
he should make efforts to cause the enemy king sur- 
render and to have both armies not fight each other, 
resorting to any possible measures. In the third 
place, he should toy not to kill the enemies, by cap- 
turing them alive (as prisoners of war). 

After he has cherished the above-mentioned three 
sorts of mercy, he arranges the four armies (i.e. ele- 
phants, horses, cars, and infantry), and orders them 
into operation. Soldiers should be divided into three 
classes. The soldiers of the supreme class should be 
divided into three sub-classes: the superior, the mid- 
dle, and the lower. The brave soldiers who belnog 
to the low sub-class of the most supreme class should 
be put in the foremost front, the soldiers of the 
superior sub-class of the most supreme class, i.e. 
“the stoutest soldiers and horses” should be put in 
the second rank on both wings so that the infantry 
men in general would never fall into a panic The 
personal guard of the king should be consolidated 
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carefully by the best elephants, horses, cars, and 
infantrymen. After completing these preparations. 
he gives battle. ...When he gives battle after taking 
all means (to solve the trouble), he incurs only light 
and minute sins, even if he kills living beings. He 
need not necessarily observe any (redemptive) ce- 
remony in expiation of his sins. The reason is that, 
as he had chenshed the abovementioned three sorts 
of compassion (maitri) before he began the war, he 
committed only light sins. 

This is the teaching of the Jain ascetic. 

The teaching of the same purport how to carry on 
battle in order to lessen harm and damage was set 
forth by Jains who stressed ahinsa. Many precepts 
were, for example, set forth in the Laghu-Arhan-Nitii- 
sastra by Hemacandra (12th A.D.) (cf. M. Winterniz: 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, III S. 531.) 

In order to avoid prolixity the writer does not 
want to elaborate on the problem. What he wants 
to point out here is the fact that the problem of 
peace and war was discussed in an unusual Budd- 
hist siitra whose substane was ascribed to a Jain 
ascetic, and that the teaching delivered here is 
testimony to the fact that Jainism and Buddhism were 
not hostile to, but rather in good terms with each- 
other, at least in the medieval age of India. 
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] have iust introduced materials relevant to the 
peace concept of Buddhism. I hope this short note 
will be of some help to solve the problem, a problem 
of great importance. 
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